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THE ROYAL SEED 
ESTABLISHMENT 


lo inspect the famous 


Sutton’s 
Testing 
Grounds 


All American flower-lovers are 
welcome at Reading, England, 
where they can see England’s 
loveliest gardens “‘in the making.” 
Forty minutes from London. 

If you are not visiting England 
write for Sutton’s beautifully 
illustrated Amateur’s Guide in 
Horticulture, the finest seed cata- 
logue in the World, containing full 
particulars of all Sutton’s Garden 
Seeds and descriptions of their 
Novelties for 1938. From Mr. G. 
H. Penson, Dept. D.2, P.O. Box 
646, Glen Head, Long Island, 
N.Y. 35 cents, postage paid. 


Sutton’s Seeds are held in stock by: 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., 
Mentor, Ohio, 
and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 
34th Street and Broadway, 
New York City. 


Or orders may be sent direct to :— 


Cutty Sued, 


UuTT LTD., 
‘ON & SONS, 
m. D.3 Reading, England. 






Established during eight reigns — 1866 — 1938 
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Garden Work for Early January ! 


DO NOT forget a dish of drinking water in the garden. This is needed 
by the birds throughout the Winter. 


RHUBARB, asparagus roots and Witloof chicory are easily forced in 
the cellar at this season. 


HY ACINTHS can now be brought into the living room for forcing. 
Use a paper cone to draw the bud above the leaves. 


THE SPARROWS, which drive away other birds, may be kept away 
from the feeding board if bread crumbs are scattered six or eight 
feet away. 


PELARGONIUMS or Martha Waskington geraniums should be 
potted firmly and kept at 50 degrees in full sunlight for Easter 
flowers. 


SNIP OFF the tips of broad-leaved plants such as aspidistras and 
palms, with scissors; such discoloration is often caused through the 
foliage being bruised or rubbed. If plants are freezing, remove them 
from the window and stand them on the floor, covering them with 
several thicknesses of newspaper. 


OLD SEEDS may be tested conveniently in two ways—by planting 
the seeds in small flats labelling each carefully as to number and kind 
of seed used, or by using the blotter method. The first method is 
more accurate since seed may sometimes sprout which would not 
grow into a plant. 


A MIXTURE which is greatly liked and that will attract all the usual 
garden birds is made from the following: two pounds of bread- 
crumbs, one pound of currants, one-half pound sultanas, one pound 
of mixed bird seed, one pound of beef suet. Melt the suet and mix 
thoroughly with the other ingredients while hot and press into small 
pudding dishes, from which they may be turned out when set. 


IT WILL be wise for all amateurs to look over their dahlia clumps 
carefully at once. It may be necessary to divide the tubers and this 
work can be done as well now as in the Spring. Wherever a decayed 
spot is seen, immediate treatment must be given. The best plan that 
has been worked out is to remove all of the decayed material and 
then to roll the tubers in powdered sulphur such as can be obtained 
from the drug stores and seed stores. 
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“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 


PROTECT 


your FRUIT TREES 
and EVERGREENS 


from insect pests 








e@ Give your valuable shrubs 
and evergreens the effective, 
safe protection of WILSON’S 
SCALE-O. It is economical 
and easy to apply — assures 
healthy stock in winter 
months, beautiful clean plants 
in the spring. SCALE-O 
eradicates over-wintering 
eggs, larve, scale and insects 
in one application. 


Send for our SOALE-O folder 


Dept. E-11 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRS. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











Giant Paper White 


NARCISSI 


Without any question the most 
popular bulb for house culture— 
quickest and surest to bloom! 


A shining white flower that 
holds fascination for thousands. 


Grow them in fancy bowls with 
only pebbles and water. 


We offer only the giant type in 
three sizes—50c, 60c, 75c per dozen 
according to size, postpaid in New 
England. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square Boston 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





SY, en interest is being shown in the announcement that 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society has awarded a 
blue-ribbon certificate to the so-called ‘‘Grandmother’s Gar- 
den” in Westfield, Mass. It ap- 
pears that knowledge of this 
garden is not very widespread, 
although it has been established 
for several years. The origin 
of the garden is as follows: 

Mr. Albert Steiger, whose boyhood home was in Westfield, 
gave the city a tract of land with an expression of his hope 
that an old-fashioned garden might be developed as a memo- 
rial to his mother. The Woman’s Club of Westfield was 
invited to undertake the project, and a committee, of which 
Mrs. Albert Fowler became chairman, was appointed to carry 
on the work. 

After a preliminary study had been made, Mrs. Fowler was 
appointed a member of the Park Commission, later becoming 
its chairman. This simplified matters, and the rest of the work 
was done for the City of Westfield by landscape architects 
working under Mrs. Fowler’s leadership. Thomas H. Des- 


Why “Grandmother's Garden” 


was given a blue ribbon award 


mond and associates of Simsbury, Conn., made the first plan, 
which bears the date of 1933. The plan was finished the next 
year, and a garden house was designed by Malcolm G. 
Harding of Westfield. 

The garden is surrounded 
by the traditional white picket 
fence, and the paths are paved 
with stones from old walls. A 
sun dial in the center rests on an 
ancient millstone and from it radiate paths bordered with 
hand-made brick—old brick, of course. There is a replica of a 
famous well, a pool and an arbor. The garden is surrounded 
by large elms and maples, together with shrubs, such as lilacs, 
flowering almonds, bridal wreath and calycanthus, which be- 
longed to grandmother's day. There are roses here, too—Belle 
of Baltimore, Seven Sisters, hedgehog, eglantine, moss and 
yellow Scotch, all being roses which go to make up a valuable 
historical collection. 

There are extensive herb and lily plantings, too, an effort 
having been made to grow in particular the herbs from which 
the grandmothers of this generation made their perfumes and 





















































“Grandmother's Garden’”’ at Westfield, Mass., is an unusually anique and inetesting. project. 
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their medicines and to which they turned for flavoring for 
cooking. There are the herbs which were brought to this 
country by the early colonists and native herbs which the 
Indians taught the newcomers how to use. 

The garden stands, therefore, as a most appropriate memo- 
rial to Grandmother Steiger, who was a lover of flowers and 
an enthusiastic gardener throughout her long life. 


Poinsettia Exhibition in Chicago 


It is doubtful if any city in the country can match Chicago 
in the matter of public-park plantings and greenhouse exhi- 
bitions. The conservatories at Garfield Park and Lincoln Park 
are thronged with visitors for much of the season, and no- 
where is there a better demonstration of the value of munici- 
pal greenhouses in serving the interests of the public. 

The chrysanthemum shows which were held in the 
Autumn have been succeeded by a holiday flower show featur- 
ing poinsettias. This show opened on December 24. 

Figures are now available on the attendance at the chrys- 
anthemum show—figures that are amazing in their testimony 


am o s 


Poinsettias in great profusion are making their annual appearance at the 


Garfield Park Conservatory in Chicago. 


as to the interest which the masses of people have in flowers. 
The total attendance was 199,000. During the show, 212 
classes from public and parochial schools visited the green- 
houses and were provided with guides, who gave lectures on 
the history and cultivation of flowers. 

About 15,000 pot plants were represented in the exhibi- 
tions at the two conservatories, and the number of varieties 
shown ran to about 775. Many of these varieties, incidentally, 
were originated at the Chicago Park greenhouses. August 
Koch, chief horticulturist and prominent in floricultural 
circles, gives all the shows his personal attention, being assisted 
by Frank K. Balthis and others. 


Christmas Decorations in Maryland 


The twelfth annual exhibition of Christmas decorations 
of the Maryland Garden Clubs, sponsored by The Garden 
Club of America and the Federated Garden Clubs of Mary- 
land, was held at the Baltimore Museum of Art on December 
3, 4 and 5. All plant material prohibited by the conservation 
committee was eliminated—holly, laurel and ground pine. 
The general public is gradually waking up to the fact that 
other things besides. holly may be used .for Christmas decora- 
tions ‘arg, are; making wreaths of all kinds of materials. 
Besidés those of different species of pines and cedars, wreaths 
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were constructed of ivy, boxwood, evergreen candytuft and 
magnolia leaves. An original exhibitor sent one of garden 
fresh kale decorated with bright red radishes. Others were 
trimmed with either fresh or shellacked fruit, and several had 
tiny Christmas figures around them depicting the Nativity 
scene, thus carrying out the real meaning of Christmas, which 
is so likely to be forgotten in this whirling world. 

The Garden Club of Twenty, under the leadership of Mrs. 
J. Crossen Cooper and Mrs. John W. Williams, constructed 
a créche with an old stone stable and the animals standing 
around the baby Jesus and his mother. Grouped in the fore- 
ground were the three Wise Men and in the background the 
shepherds who watched their flocks by night, one of whom 
leaned against a tree fast asleep. The figures were collected in 
Europe by Mr. J. R. Herbert Boone and are Italian dolls of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century, dressed in clothes of 
that time. They were given to Mrs. Robert B. Deford, who is 
a member of the garden club which staged the exhibit. 

An outstanding exhibit was a colorful Della Robbia wreath 
on a Madonna-blue board, which brought out to perfection 
the lovely colors of the many kinds of fruit. This object d’art 
was made by Mrs. Edward H. McKeon and 
was awarded a special prize of a gold ribbon. 

Miss Elizabeth Clark and Mrs. Henry Lay 
Duer hung the exhibits in a pleasing and mas- 
terly fashion, while Miss Virginia Wilson had 
charge of placing the winter bouquets. 


Free Lectures for Ohio Clubs 


Mrs. Silas Waters of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
announced that the Ohio Association of Gar- 
den Clubs is passing on the results of a suc- 
cessful year to its members. Each of the 215 
member clubs is to receive the free use of the 
association’s five sets of 50 hand-colored lan- 
tern slides, each accompanied by a lecture 
written by a nationally known authority. 

Six new sets of 50 slides, these in natural 
color, are being added to the collection this 
year. They, with a written lecture and a special 
Kodachrome projector, will be available to the 
member clubs for $1.35, which includes 
postage. The clubs are allowed to keep the lec- 
ture, which is mimeographed, for their club 
files. Most of the pictures for these slides were 
taken by Professor Victor H. Ries, floriculture specialist of 
Ohio State University and secretary of the Ohio Association 
of Garden Clubs. 

The Ohio Association of Garden Clubs is also planning to 
provide one free speaker per year to member clubs of 20 mem- 
bers or more. All this is accomplished on individual dues of 25 
cents per year per member, which includes individual subscrip- 
tion to the quarterly publication, ‘“The Garden Path.”’ 


Camellia Garden Club's Show in Columbus 


The Camellia Garden Club will hold its sixth annual 
camellia show on the first Saturday and Sunday in February, 
the 5th and 6th, at the Columbus Woman’s Club, Columbus, 
Ga. These shows attract exhibits and visitors from many 
states. Additional information may be obtained from Mrs. 
Sterling Dudley, 2521 17th Avenue, or Mrs. G. G. Cowan, 
1806 Slade Drive, Columbus, Ga. 


Flower Judging Competition for Students 


An international flower-show judging competition for 
students will be held at the time of the next annual flower 
show of the Society of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists. This show will be held in Toronto, Ontario, 
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beginning March 26. Any OF university in which 
courses in floriculture are crediteu as partial fulfillment for a 
bachelor’s degree, may enter a team. Team entries are in the 
hands of Kenneth Post, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
This is the first time that a competition of this kind has been 
held, and there is special interest in the fact that it will be 
directed by the Pi Alpha Xi fraternity. 


Flower Arrangement Course in New York 


The tenth annual course for the study of artistic flower 
arrangement and horticulture is to be held in the Astor Gal- 
lery of the Waldorf Astoria hotel, January 10 through 
January 13. The opening lecture is to be given by Ikko 
Greger on “‘Japanese Arrangements,”” from a study of both 
the old and new schools of floral art. Mrs. Greger, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has lived in Japan and has received the highest 
degree presented by the O’Haro School. 

On the afternoon of Monday, January 10, Miss Alice 
Morgan Carsor of Greenwich, Conn., will demonstrate ‘“The 
Art of Table Setting.’’ Tables will also be arranged for dis- 
cussion and criticism by Miss Carson. During the past two 
years the New York federation has omitted exhibits of tables 
but, due to popular request, this feature is to be included in the 
schedule for the New York show in March. Miss Carson’s 
lecture will be timely for both exhibitor and judge. 

Dr. R. C. Allen of the department of floriculture and orna- 
mental horticulture of Cornell University, will give both 
morning and afternoon lectures on January 11 on horticul- 
tural points of judging and exhibiting. Dr. Allen will have 
for demonstration average flower-show material and will give 
practical information. 

On the morning of January 12, Mrs. Robert Kearfott of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., who has held the silver cup for sweep- 
stakes of the Westchester County Flower Show for three 
consecutive years, will give ‘“Composition in Arrangement.” 
Mrs. Kearfott will use shadow boxes and accessories to empha- 
size the importance of composition. 

Wednesday afternoon, January 12, Miss Grace Cornell, 
prominent lecturer of the Metropolitan Museum, New York 
city, will present color. Miss Cornell, assisted by Mrs. Kear- 
fott, will use living flowers and cut-plant material to illustrate 
combinations of color. The final days of the arrangement 
courses will be given over to an 
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banquet of the Orchid Society of California held in San 
Francisco’s Hotel St. Francis on November 16. The group 
is composed of both amateur and professional growers, with 
the former outnumbering the professionals. The president is 
Herbert E. Metcalf. 

The best orchid in the show was adjudged to be the lzlio- 
cattleya St. Gothard, an English hybrid, with a velvety purple 
lip. It was shown by Dr. C. E. Wilson. 


Famous Englishwoman to Lecture Here 


Mrs. Constance Spry, the foremost exponent of flower dec- 
oration in England and author of two books, ‘‘Flower Deco- 
ration” and ‘‘Flowers in House and Garden,”’ is to lecture for 
the first time in this country for the annual benefit which the 
Woman's Auxiliary is undertaking in behalf of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. Mrs. Spry is regarded in England as an 
artistic genius and has had charge of flower decorations for 
many distinguished weddings, receptions and social events. 
The Duke of Windsor, both as Prince of Wales and King, had 
Mrs. Spry in charge of his floral decorations. 

The benefit program includes a lecture on January 25, 
which will be held at 11:30, followed by luncheon on the 
starlit roof of the Waldorf Astoria, New York City. Mrs. 
Spry’s topic will be ‘“The Growth of Interest in Flower Deco- 
ration in England.’’ On January 28, at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, she will lecture at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden on 
“Some Popular Flower Arrangements in England.’’ Mrs. 
Earle P. Huff at the botanic garden has charge of the tickets. 


Next Natchez Garden Club Pilgrimage 


The Pilgrimage Garden Club of Natchez, Miss., announces 
the eighth annual showing of its ante-bellum houses March 
11 through March 26, 1938, when Natchez will revive the 
spirit and charm of a civilization which reached the peak of its 
grandeur just prior to the war between the states. The doors 
of these century-old mansions again will be opened to the 
public and guests will be welcomed from all parts of America. 

Natchez, founded in 1716, a town of romance and beauty, 
lay forgotten for seventy-odd years until it was rediscovered 
with the pilgrimage of 1932. People from 37 states attended 
that first pilgrimage. They were amazed and delighted to have 
discovered such a unique little city in their native land. Since 

1932 the opening of these homes 





examination for those who attend 
all lectures. 


has been a yearly event, at which 
time Natchez becomes a mecca and 


Mrs. James H. S. Ellis is chair- 
man, her address being 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Garden Club Cruise to Alaska 


After the Pacific coast conven- 
tion of the National Council of 
Federated Garden Clubs, to be held 
in Seattle, July 27, 28 and 29, 
1938, a post-convention cruise to 
Alaska will be enjoyed. Leaving 
Seattle Saturday morning, July 
30, on the SS. ‘“‘Dorothy Alexan- 
der,’’ the party will be gone nine 
days, visiting the inland passage 
through the Straits of Georgia, and 
up the coast of British Columbia 
to Wrangell, Ketchikan, Peters- 
burg, Juneau, Skagway, Haines 
and Sitka, 


Orchid Society of California 


Almost a hundred orchid enthu- 
Siasts attended the first annual 





A Quiz for Gardeners* 


Allow ten points for the correct answer to each of 
the following ten questions. If you answer the ten 
correctly, you will make a perfect score and will be 
entitled to a pat on the back. 

No. 1. What common pines have five needles? 


No. 2. How can one distinguish between a fir and 
a spruce? 

No. 3. How can one tell a walnut from a butter- 
nut in Winter when no nuts are available? 

No. 4. How can one distinguish a coralberry from 
a beautybush in Winter? 

No. 5. How can one distinguish between a phila- 
delphus and a deutzia in Winter? 

No. 6. What common evergreens have fleshy fruits 
instead of cones? 

No. 7. How can one distinguish a yew from other 
evergreens? 

No. 8. How can one distinguish between a white 
spruce and a Norway spruce? 

No. 9. How can one tell an Oriental spruce from 
a Norway spruce? 

No. 10. How can one tell a hop hornbeam (Ostrya) 
from a hornbeam (Carpinus) ? 





*The answers to these questions will be found on 
Page 15. 








shrine for thousands of lovers of 
the unusual and of the beautiful. 


New Orleans Fiesta 


This year’s annual Spring Fiesta 
in New Orleans is to begin March 
17 and last until the 23rd. The 
dates coincide with those of the 
Pilgrimage Garden Club’s Natchez 
pilgrimage and come at a time 
when the Mobile azalea trail is at 
its best. It will be conducted this 
year by the Horticultural Society 
of New Orleans and the Orleans 
Foundation. An innovation will 
be a fiesta parade, a moving tableau 
depicting the flora indigenous to 
Louisiana. A flower show will 
open on the 18th and last until the 
20th and is expected to be the most 
beautiful floral exhibition of the 
South. A display of all the best 
gardens is being arranged through 
the New Orleans Garden Society. 
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\ X JITH the coming of the season's new catalogues, the 
interest of garden makers is focused, naturally enough, 
on the novelties with which these catalogues abound. 

Some of them have been mentioned in previous issues of 

Horticulture. 

Any new list must give prominence to the Russell lupins, 
which have aroused almost unprecedented interest abroad and 
which seem likely to find equal favor in this country. The 
story of the obscure amateur, George Russell, who originated 
them and thereby stepped into the horticultural limelight, has 
already been told. Seeds will be sent out by American dealers 
this Spring. New and striking colors are included. 

In the field of annuals, as usually is the case, a great num- 
ber of novelties is to be found and, apparently, hybridizers 
are still concentrating on marigolds, the pace having been set 
when Guinea Gold came into being. Golden West, one of the 
new ones, is a carnation-flowered variety, earlier and larger 
and yet dwarfer than Guinea Gold. King’s Ransom and Yel- 
low Crown more nearly resemble Crown of Gold and are 
numbered among the new kinds which have odorless foliage. 

A third type is found in Flaming Fire, a tall, single French 
marigold with flowers two inches across and opened about 12 
weeks from the time the seeds are planted. 

New calendulas continue to appear, and among them is 
Orange Fantasy in crested form, being the first example of a 
new type. The color is coppery orange, with an edging of 
mahogany red. Then there is Tip Top, a calendula which is 
particularly interesting because of the many color tones which 
it contains, tones which run from light buff to light apricot. 

Sunburst is a new calendula with unsually pleasing color 


Yellow Crown, a new collaretie marigold. 


The new calendula Sunbucst. 


New Flowers To Be 


*' Tested This Year 


Tip Top, an especially handsome new calendula. 









combination—warm, bright shades of apricot-orange, light- 
ening to yellow at the center. The flowers are large, often four 
inches across. 

Royalty is the name of a new perennial larkspur belonging 
to the so-called hyacinth-flowered type. Its color, a clear rosy 
mauve, makes it rather distinct. If this variety lives up to the 
catalogue description, it will amaze amateurs with its spikes 
four feet high and its hundreds of flowers. 

Eschscholtzias which do not fall over on the ground are 
always welcome. A new variety called My Favorite is particu- 
larly upright and appears in soft, agreeable shades. The colors 
are not new in California poppies, but the habit of growth is 
appealing and makes it useful for edging purposes as well as 
for planting in borders. 

For a long time the begonia Mrs. Helen Harms has been a 
favorite variety but could be obtained only from cuttings. This 
year seed is being offered for the first time. Seed is also being 
offered this year of a sweet-scented gladiolus which is, of 
course, a novelty. 

Nierembergia hippomanica has been difficult to obtain but 
is now more widely distributed, the catalogues show, and is 
one of the choicest of long-blooming annuals. It is highly 
recommended for porch boxes. 

Several new sweet peas are also being offered. Sparkle is a 
giant ruffled kind. It is a very gay color, best described as a 
glowing cerise. 

Among the new petunias, Scarlet Flare is the brightest red 
yet introduced in the bedding group. The flowers are ex- 
tremely showy, being three inches or more in diameter and a 
velvety scarlet in color. 


Scarlet Flare, a brilliant new petunia. 








Sparkle, a handsome new sweet pea, 
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New Roses on the Horticultural Horizon 


Europe and America vie with each other in 
producing improved varieties for the garden 


to wonder about. Two red roses are announced, both 

of which have much merit. President Boone, a Califor- 
nia origination, named for the late president of the University 
of Idaho, is a large crimson rose of fine form and splendid fra- 
grance on a tall plant with excellent foliage. Some of the 
blooms have weak necks, but there are so many of them and 
so many that do have good stems that the fault can be over- 
looked. 

The other one, Rome Glory, comes from Italy and is a 
large, full flower on a plant of hybrid perpetual sturdiness. 
The color of the cerise-red blooms reminds me of the once- 
popular Richmond. 

Of true pink coloring there are three, and one of them, 
McGredy’s Pink from northern Ireland, seems to have great 
promise. The plants are tall and as broad as tall, much like 
the big plants of McGredy’s Triumph, with heavy bronzy 
rugosa foliage and quantities of shapely pearly pink flowers 
which, except for their greater size, are reminiscent of the 
dainty tea roses. 

Pink Lady, from Ohio, has a well-formed flower of Ophelia 
type, light pink in color, on an average plant. The third pink, 
The Doctor, is another California rose, with a very large 
saucer-shaped flower of clear, brilliant pink. The large flowers 
are produced on a low-branching plant which appears to be a 
stingy bloomer, but stingy or not, it is having unusual success 
in England. 

If the plants will improve, Alice Harding has every indica- 
tion of being the yellow rose we have all hungered for. The 
flowers are large, of fine form, and have a rich yellow coloring 
on which the sun has little effect. It is the progeny of the free- 
blooming Mrs. Pierre S. Dupont and was originated by the 
French master, Charles Mallerin. 

Also from northern Ireland, McGredy sends us Rex Ander- 
son, a beautiful flower opening cream but turning pure white. 
There is something ethereal about this lovable rose, and I 
wish the rather ordinary plants were more liberal. 

Last year there were only a few bicolors, but this year they 
outnumber all the rest. ‘Topping the list both alphabetically, 
and, I believe, rightfully, is the gorgeous Angel’s Mateu, from 
war-torn Spain. Pedro Dot has originated some lovely roses, 
but none more pleasing than this one named for a little girl 
who was a friend of the Dots. The color is a warm shade of 
old rose with an orange flush doing things to the modest old- 
rose basic coloring. Adding to the flower’s desirability is the 
fragrance of ripe blackberries. The plants are good. 

Two semi-double roses which burst out of their buds with 
dazzling brilliance but fade all too quickly if the sun is shin- 
ing, are Brazier and Le Parisienne, both from Maallerin. 
Brazier’s petals are scarlet-red inside and orange on the reverse, 
while La Parisienne’s color is reddish coral, but after a few 
hours they are both pink. To enjoy these roses they should be 
cut in the bud and opened in the house. 

Dorothy McGredy is very much like the old Queen Alex- 
andra rose. It is another North Ireland offering, and has 
cupped flowers, vermilion within and yellow without. It is 
spectacular when it opens but soon becomes dull. It has a 
fairly good plant. 

Van Rossem in Holland produced Faience, with a very 
large, loose flower, pink inside and pinkish yellow on the re- 
verse, which also fades quickly. The plants require careful 
attention. 

There are three new roses from the Pernet Nursery in 
France, now run by M. Gaujard. Georges Chesnel has rather 
formless flowers in a rich shade of orange-yellow veined with 


Re enthusiasts now have a plentiful supply of novelties 


copper; the color is really good. Also richly colored is Jean 
Cote, the loosely made flowers of which are brownish orange 
on plants which are rather small. 

The third of Gaujard’s roses, Ronsard, is a hybrid rugosa, 
but the plants are not too large and fit in with the hybrid 
teas. The flowers are indeed spectacular, for as the slender 
yellow bud unfolds it discloses a scarlet-red center and gives 
almost a barber-pole effect. A plant with several of these half- 
opened blooms is something to see. It fades quickly, of course, 
but the strong plants produce quantities of the gay flowers. 

One more Irish rose is McGredy’s Pride, with beautiful 
flowers of salmon-pink and saffron, the reverse a shade of 
yellow. The plants are not as good as some of the others bear- 
ing the McGredy name, but the flowers are handsome. 

There is something very pleasing in the friendly orange and 
old-rose coloring of Rochefort, another French rose, which is 
very double, nearly 100 petals, and has a spicy fragrance. The 
blooms last a long time, and while the plants are very ordi- 
nary, I like Rochefort very much. 

When the rose which is known in Europe as Mrs. 
Verschuren was brought to America, the name was changed to 
R. M. S. Queen Mary. It is a promising rose with salmon- 
pink flowers with an orange flush. The bushy plants produce 
a lot of bloom, and it is being tried out under glass. 

The most important new polyantha is Topaz, from Ger- 
many. It has perfectly formed little roses of sulphur-yellow 
on a shiny foliaged plant, barely 12 inches tall. Descended 
from Paul’s Scarlet Climber, the French polyantha Margy 
has semi-double flowers of brilliant scarlet on a plant about 
15 inches tall. 

Smiles and Snowbank are two of the late Dr. Nicolas’ 
seedlings, the former pink and the latter blush white, both 
semi-double, on plants about 15 inches tall. 

The Brownells at Little Compton, R. I., have nine new 
roses in the catalogues which, if they do as well in gardens 
elsewhere as they do in the Brownell breeding and testing 


Alice Harding is one of the most promising of the new yellow roses. 
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grounds, will make rose history. I have seen all of them at 
the Brownell home and some of them elsewhere, and shall 
want to try them all. 

Break 0’ Day is classed as a hybrid tea and has flowers of 
apricot and flesh, reminding me of the flowers of the climber 
Breeze Hill. They are not fragrant. The plant has the 
strong-growing, hybrid-tea habit. 

There are three varieties listed as creeping or trailing roses. 
Coral Creeper opens apricot-orange and matures light pink, 
and Frederick S. Peck is deep pink with yellow tints in the 
center. The flowers of both of these are semi-double, while 
those of Little Compton Creeper are single and the color is 
deep rose-pink. Although the pliable canes of these make them 
good ground covers, they can be trained as pillars or moderate 
climbers. 

Five climbers are in the list. Apricot Glow has clusters of 
double, light-apricot flowers, while the double flowers of 
Elegance are spectrum yellow and are produced on unusually 





Apricot Glow ts one of the new climbing roses from Rhode Island. 


long stems, making them ideal for cutting. Also pure yellow 
are the large flowers of Golden Glow, and they come in clus- 
ters of a dozen or more, with individual blooms up to five 
inches in diameter. 

There is something about the crinkly, wavy yellow and 
orange flowers of Golden Orange Climber that remind one of 
the crinkly petals of a freshly opened poppy. Also in.the 
yellow-orange color range is Peggy Landon, which blooms 
very early in the season. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


When the Birds Stay Away 


EVERAL letters have come to me from bird-lovers who 
have met with failure in their efforts to attract the winter 
birds to feeding-trays placed at windows. They inquire as to 
the probable reason for lack of visitors in face of the tempting 
array of food. 
If there are no trees or shrubbery near by, the absence of 
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them may be overcome by setting into the ground near the 
window several stout branches upon which the birds may 
alight before entering the tray. Perches may be provided, also, 
by nailing a small, well-branched bough underneath the 
window-sill. The latter method is especially useful for second- 
floor windows and those even higher. Pieces of suet fastened 
securely to the branches afford added attraction. 

By providing such perches, chickadees are often induced to 
remain near the window instead of flying away to find a 
convenient branch on which to work at getting the nut within 
the tough, encasing husk of the sunflower seed. The enjoy- 
ment of their visits is enhanced by their sprightly acrobatics 
and cheerful notes. 

—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


The Narrow-Leaf Cattail 


Sie FIND aquatics which are small enough to be in scale in 
small pools and water plantings is a problem. Water lilies 
and other floating aquatics are always a part of the picture, 
but soon there appears to be too much floating foliage, and 
vertical leafage is required to relieve the feeling of everything 
being in one plane. Cattails appeal to me as a water decoration, 
but the common cattail is too large for small water areas and 
spreads too rapidly. 

A small native cattail, Typha angustifolia, is reported to be 
abundant in the marshes of this country, but it apparently is 
very rare in New England. After much searching for it, I 
found the easiest way to get it is from European seed. Pots 
planted with seeds, and then plunged in shallow water, have 
given me a forest of young plants in a year. This cattail is a 
much smaller plant in every way than the common kind—the 
leaves are more narrow, and the seed spire usually is much 
smaller. 

There are other species of cattails in Europe and Asia, and I 
have great hopes for T. minima, much smaller than this native 
narrow-leaf cattail. However, if you can find the narrow-leaf 
kind in our swamps, do try it in sunken pots or tubs in your 
garden pool. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


A Diminutive Native Iris 


RIS lacustris looks like a small edition of J. cristata. A de- 
scription really cannot convey how diminutive this iris is, 
for it is little more than one-third the size of J. cristata. The 
rhizome, foliage and flowers are correspondingly small. The 
lovely flowers, deep lavender with orange crests, are in perfect 
scale with the narrow foliage and exceed it but little in height. 
Like J. cristata, it is sometimes a little slow in becoming 
established, but once a suitable place is found for it and it 
begins growing, the increase is rather rapid. It delights in the 
porous soil, containing humus, from the woods or old sods 
and gravel, which this type of iris favors. 

My stock came from one plant which was raised from seed, 
and fortunately it is of the deep lavender shade. Dykes, in “A 
Handbook of Garden Irises,’’ states that it ‘‘varies somewhat 
in shade.” 

Rock gardeners who are interested in species irises should 
seek it out. It was discovered by Nuttall in 1818 on the shores 
of Lake Huron. It also grows in the wild in Wisconsin, which 
should give it added interest to lovers of our native flora. 

—Betty Jane Hayward. 
Woodfords, Maine. 


Long experience has taught me, however, to have nothing to do with prin- 
ciples—in the Garden. Little else than a feeling of entire sympathy with the 
diverse characters of your plants and flowers is needed. If sympathy be there 
all the rest comes naturally.—E. V. Boyle. Days and Hours in a Garden. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER : 

















IEREMBERGIA hippomanica, not N. hippomanico as 
given in the issue of November 15, does not always 
flower the same year from seed. I have had this plant for sev- 
eral years and although sown under glass early and kept in 
pots, no flowers appeared until the following year. This plant 
is grown as a market pot plant in England. Cuttings rooted in 
the Spring flower even when small. Therefore, it is best to 
take cuttings after flowering and grow them on, pinching fre- 
quently if bushy plants are desired. The advantage of cuttings 
is that one can have plants all of one shade, whereas seedlings 
vary from lavender to blue. I have not seen any tendency to 
bloom in the Winter. 

The same comments may be applied to Campanula fragilis, 
which looks very much like C. isophylla, but does not match 
it for freedom of bloom. Neither of these plants is even half- 
hardy, a protected frame failing to bring them through the 
Winter. 


Bho poppy Yellow Wonder, recently mentioned, was intro- 
duced as Papaver amurense. This plant is certainly hardy 
and a good bloomer, but the report of its bearing four-inch 
flowers is hard for me to understand. I put out some 50 plants 
in the Spring of 1936, and they flowered well. Most of them 
survived the Winter unprotected and bloomed freely, but I 
had much larger blooms from the English Sandford and 
Australian Sunray strains of P. nudicaule. The last named, in 
many shades, seems to be the leader at Australian shows, its 
originator defeating all rivals. 


ARDEN centers have come to have an important place in 

the development of the “new horticulture” in this coun- 

try. One of the most successful centers with which I am 
familiar is the one in Stockbridge, Mass., which is known as 





the Berkshire Garden Center and which is sponsored largely 
by garden clubs in the western part of the state. The center 
was made possible through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernhard Hoffman, who gave an attractive cottage and the 
grounds surrounding it to the center. The grounds have been 
used for trial purposes, and many new plants have been tested 
there under the direction of Mr. A. Kenneth Simpson, who is 
in charge of the center. 

As I remember the development of the center at Stock- 
bridge, the first year’s work included the planting of annuals 
and perennials. After that came a roadside planting of native 
shrubbery, the making of a dry wall and the establishment of 
trial ground for daylilies, 70 varieties of which are now 
growing. 

At the beginning of 1937, it was decided that the center 
should take an herb garden and herb house as its educational 
project for the year. This project was designed and carried out 
through the efforts of Mr. Edward F. Belches of South 


Egremont. 


Ci wxegneny oldhamiana was introduced by way of 
Japan some four years ago. Noting it in a Japanese list 
with no description beyond that it was new, pink and late 
flowering, I secured seed and raised a big batch. Most of the 
plants were given to a friendly hardy-plant grower, and a 
good many sales resulted when they bloomed. Unfortunately, 
because of the pinkish tint, the flowers failed to ‘‘take’’ in the 
markets, but having informed the originator of this, he 
promised to select any white forms that appeared and work 
up stock. Possibly by this time a white form has become 
fixed, but seed has not, to my knowledge, been offered. This 
variety is evidently related to G. pacifica and is valuable be- 
cause it blooms late. It is a very strong grower. 
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The Berkshire Garden Center at Stockbridge, Mass., has developed an unusually interesting herb garden. 
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Gardens of Easy Maintenance 


MONG the articles which appear in a recent issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society is one of 
particular interest to amateur gardeners. It was delivered as a 
lecture before a meeting of the society by Mr. R. S. Lynch and 
is titled ‘‘Gardens of Easy Maintenance” and is addressed 
to those persons who have built a house, or acquired an exist- 
ing property but find that their funds are so seriously de- 
pleted that the construction, or renovation, and maintenance 
of a garden seems an insurmountable problem. The question 
which Mr. Lynch attempts to answer is how to get the best 
results with the minimum of expense in labor and materials. 
Pointing out that the first consideration is of the site and of 
the kind of soil which exists there, the next, he says, is to find 
out what classes of plants are most likely to grow naturally 


under the particular conditions: 
The amateur often courts disaster, disappointment, and expense by om 
vainly to grow plants unsuited to the site because he happens to like a. : 
feel very strongly that it is much more desirable to have our gardens in : ite 
by strong healthy plants, even if they are not all of the species we most nage 
rather than to persist in trying to grow plants that merely exist. pepe y; 
prefer a healthy nasturtium to a dyspeptic Gloire de Dijon rose. By observa- 
tion of the natural flora of the vicinity we cin often obtain valuable inspira- 


tions. a 
Other pertinent observations to be found in his introduc- 


tory remarks are: 

The degree to which lime is present or not can be found by analysis, and 
such soil analysis is of great value, as it saves expense in applying unnecessary 
Os ee is lime-free it is an easy matter to correct this should one 

i ime-loving plants. ; 
ne ns ow be rete hg the cultivation of lime-haters presents difficult 
problems, as although beds and borders may be specially made up, they soon 
isoned by infiltration. : 
7 egen > grow plants in poor soils than in soils that are badly 
drained. ate 

Grass areas are accepted as an essential in any garden design: 

This means a good deal of labour, but thanks to the modern motor-mower 
large areas can be cut with ease and expedition. What, however, is even more 
important than the area of grass to be cut is its design. This should permit of 
the continuous forward movement of the mower. Odd corners, sharp pointed 
beds and narrow strips should be avoided. In handling a mowing machine a 
continuous forward movement covers a large area in a comparatively short 
time. If, however, one has to stop, pull the machine back, and make several 
more forward cuts, much time and labour is wasted. 

Beds in grass should, therefore, be simple in design, rectangular or circular, 
and so placed that the machine can pass from one to another without leaving 
odd corners to which it is necessary to return. 

In order to keep the grass verges neat, it is necessary to cut them with a pair 
of edging shears. This operation can be made easier if the face of the verge is 
cut clean in the Spring with an edging knife, so as to afford a smooth support 
for the blades of the shears. Further, it is necessary to see that the verge has a 
height of not less than two inches, otherwise getting the bottom blade of the 
shears under the grass to be cut is difficult and time-wasting. A straight edge 
should be so placed on the edge of the grass that a shaving of solid soil is 
removed. Only about half an inch is necessary, but this annual cutting will 
save hours of subsequent labour, and produce an infinitely neater edge. 

Herbaceous borders and shrubberies must also be given con- 


sideration from the standpoint of maintenance. In refutation 


of a theory which has often been advanced, the author says: 
It is held by some that by growing plants sufficiently close to each other, 
so that their foliage covers the ground, weeds are suppressed. | feel, however, 
that the spacing must be such that there is always sufficient bare soil between 
the plants to allow of the free use of the hoe for zration purposes. 
Mr. Lynch divides plants into categories, according to the 


number of times they have to be handled, and says that in the 
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“easy to maintain” garden only those which require a mini- 
mum of attention should be planted: 


In order of value for our purpose I should choose flowering trees and 
shrubs, including, of course, roses. Except for annual attention to any neces- 
sary pruning, and the occasional hoeing of the soil about their roots, they 
flower year after year and give a wonderful return to the harassed or indolent 
garden lover. 

Next to trees and shrubs, I should consider that certain dwarf herbaceous 
perennials may be used. Perennials, chosen at random, may involve much 
staking, tying, splitting up and replanting, so care in their selection is very 
necessary. Staking and tying if properly done requires much time, so our 
garden of easy maintenance must be an almost stakeless garden. 


Flower Arrangement Expert's Views 
M&* CONSTANCE SPRY, who is said to be the fore- 


most exponent of floral decoration in England, is now 
visiting in this country and will lecture in several cities. It is 
particularly interesting, therefore, to find her views on the use 
of flowers in the home outlined to some extent in the 1937 
number of the annual year book issued by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society in London. She is dealing particularly with lilies 
and writes as follows: 


L. ochraceum, or L. nepalense, should be made the highlight of an arrange- 
ment of greens and greys. 

The ordinary common purple martagon is, I think, rather badly treated. 
People do not seem to regard it as they should. I think it is a fine lily. I actually 
saw it described in a catalogue as ‘‘a dirty mud colour.” It is not that to me at 
all, it is a lovely colour. For instance, you may arrange a vase of blue flowers 
perhaps with agapanthus, and delphiniums and scabiosas, and may think the 
whole thing looks rather like a chocolate box, and perhaps uninteresting, but 
if you add four or five stems of the purple martagon lily you get character at 
once. I think the darker forms are also beautiful with pale yellow. 

One word about mixed groups. I do not need to emphasize the value of 
lilies in mixed groups except to say that if you look at old paintings you will 
see at once that one stem of white L. martagon is often used as the highlight 
of the picture. You must have in a mixed group one or two flowers of definite 
character, and definite shape; without this mixed flowers may look messy. If 
you study in detail any really good Flemish mixed flower painting you will 
see how they have achieved their glorious quality by the careful juxtaposition 
of flowers of contrasting shape as well as colour. 


Mrs. Spry finds the seed pods of L. giganteum and L. regale 
particularly beautiful and says she uses as many of the seed 
heads in the Autumn as she does of the flowers in Summer. 
Her suggestion is that a vase be filled with these and other 
seed pods, not stuck in corners like the dusty Victorian pampas 
grass was, but arranged with skill, using the lily seed pods in 
the same manner as lily flowers are used, to give quality to the 
whole group. 

Probably a number of flower arrangement experts are going 
to disagree with Mrs. Spry on the following point: 


I know there is an idea that it is wrong that you should mix wild flowers 
with anything as exotic as a lily; hardly should you mix wild flowers with 
garden flowers, certainly not with orchids. I do not agree. What is Heaven's 
name does it matter whether it is wild, or exotic, fruit or vegetable, if it is 
beautiful and suitable; that is all one need consider. 


Waldsteinia as a Ground Cover 


_. we think of the many empty places under trees 
and shrubs, monotonous and lifeless to look at, and on 
the other hand of the many beautiful woodlanders of peren- 
nial habit that could bring joy and color into such areas, we 
wonder why little use is made of the many kinds of ground 
covers available. 

A very common wild flower of central New York State is 
the barren strawberry, Waldsteinia fragarioides. It has shiny 
evergreen foliage, which is renewed each Spring with a fresh 
supply of light green leaves which turn darker as the season 
continues. In May and in early June a rich crop of yellow 
strawberry flowers crowns the plants, giving it a perfectly 
charming appearance. 

Our native waldsteinia has a brother far away in the north- 
ern parts of Asia by the name of W. sibirica. It has more lus- 
trous foliage and more intensive deep yellow flowers. It has 
found its way, but sparingly, to this country. It is to be hoped 
that both of them will be seen more frequently in gardens, 
as they are good ground-cover perennials for shade. 

—Max A. Nagler. 
{thaca, N. Y. 
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Why Gardens Are Laid Out As They Are 


An explanation of garden design which 
is not above the head of any amateur 


T LAST there is a book which tells plainly and simply 
what every garden maker wishes to know about the 
fundamentals of landscape work and the basic prin- 

ciples of garden making.* The person in whose brain the idea 
of such a book was conceived deserves the thanks of garden 
makers everywhere. Practically every term which one encoun- 
ters when dealing with matters of landscape design or garden 
structure is defined in language which anyone can under- 
stand. There seems to be no phase of the subject which has 
not been considered, and the average reader is certain to find 
suggestions which will whet his appetite for new gardening 
adventures. 

The authors stress the fact that it is the function of the 
garden to supply the foil and setting for the house. ‘‘Garden 
scheme and house design cannot be divorced with impunity. 
The best achitecture may go for naught if the eye is not given 
a good approach. It is like a roast suckling pig without 
garnishment.”’ 

The authors believe, however, that a garden must have 
privacy. “Io make one’s garden naught but an object of dis- 
play is just as bad as treating one’s house in the same manner.”’ 
Some readers may think that an altogether disproportionate 
emphasis has been placed on the idea of privacy. In some 
quarters, there is still a prejudice against garden walls, but 
this prejudice is responsible for many garden disappointments. 

The garden may even be formal and still one in which the 
family may spend many of its waking hours. The authors 
insist upon the fact, indeed, that formal is a misunderstood 
word. It does not mean rigid, and if it makes one feel uneasy, 
the word “‘ordered’’ may well be substituted. 

The fact is pointed out, too, that “‘artificial’’ is a misused 


**Garden Structure and Design,’’ by Harold Donaldson Eberlein and 


Cortlandt Van Dyke Hubbard. Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Price $5.00. 
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word. Artificial merely implies that some measure of artifice 
has been employed to produce a desired result. There is noth- 
ing illegitimate about that. All man’s handiwork is the result 
of artifice. The authors are inclined to question the commonly 
expressed opinion that natural effects are those for which one 
should strive. They point out that every garden is the result 
of artifice of some sort and that in pretending to make the 
garden appear what everybody knows it is not, one is coming 
very near to a species of hypocrisy, albeit harmless and futile. 

Those who criticize architectural equipment in a garden 
are asked to consider the fact that it may serve to establish a 
unity of the garden with the house as one indivisible whole. 
A balustrade, a flight of steps, a leaden figure, a sun dial or 
even a gazebo may have its logical place. Features of this sort 
are used to supply a focal point of interest, to give balance or 
accentuate proportion, to disguise some object which interferes 
with the harmony of the scene. The point to remember is that 
only as much architectural equipment should be used as the 
occasion requires. Any more is too much. 

Individuality in a garden is a difficult thing to define, but 
the authors of this book approve of it. They call it that elu- 
sive quality which is a revelation of its maker’s personality, a 
quality of which a sensitive person becomes aware at once. 
‘Sometimes the garden disposes us to a more charitable judg- 
ment of the maker's personality than we might otherwise be 
inclined to hold.”’ 

Now comes an angle which puzzles many home owners. 
Indeed, it often comes as a shock to find flowers given a sub- 
ordinate position by many landscape architects. The authors 
explain this from a landscape architect's point of view, as 
follows: 


Flowers are indispensable to complete the round of beauty and delight, but 
they cannot be themselves given a definite expression of plan. Without them 
the composition would be dull and stark, but if there were no architectural 
skeleton, the fairflesh of flowers would have no features to clothe and would 
be only a hapless mass of bloom without meaning. 


There is an excellent chapter on the history of the garden. 
It is too long to quote from but is as comprehensive as it can 
be in eight pages. From that point on, the book deals with 
every phase of garden making. Dwarf yews are recommended 
as the most satisfactory plants for edging permanent plantings 
if boxwood is out of the question. If box is used, it must be 
given a regular, and what some might think, merciless prun- 
ing. Raised beds give the interest of varied levels and add to 
the impression of intimacy. Sunken gardens are particularly 
desirable when they fit in with the natural topography. 

The term “‘parterre,’’ it seems, is loosely applied sometimes 
to the whole garden, which is wrong. It is really that part 
free of high objects, such as trees or tall shrubs, but devoted 
to low-growing plants, thus retaining its level appearance. 
It has a place in even the small garden, at least as a flexible and 
pleasant possibility. Terraces are tremendously important 
factors in garden design. If there is any considerable slope to 
the site, no matter how small a space, there is always an op- 
portunity to utilize the grade and make a terrace. 

t is pleasant to find the authors explaining what is meant 
by accent in the garden. They do it as follows: 

Accent is stressed emphasis—literally a ‘“‘showing up,’ a ‘‘revelation.”’ 
Accent is laying the emphasis on certain features, places, qualities or aspects in 
such ways as to attract attention and elicit admiration—features of places we 
might overlook were they not pointed out in this way. It disappoints 
monotony. 

A garden ought to have an objective, or, as the authors say, 


‘‘a place to go to.’’ It may be a central point or it may be the 


Much interest is being shown just now in garden 
= § shelters. This one is on an estate at Roxborough 
near Philadelphia. 
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far end from the entrance or perhaps an inviting shade of a 
tree in a corner. 

Even a homely grape arbor with seats or an inviting covered 
retreat may supply a good objective. It may well be something 
you can make yourself. Bird houses are minor accents. Gazing 
globes are not condemned, provided they are in the sunlight. 

Pot gardening is a system in which nearly all the effects 
depend on plants and pots. It can be used with excellent results 
in small city courts, tiny backyards and penthouses. It is not 
a lazy man’s system, however. There is plenty of work to do 
even in a pot garden, as the architects point out. 

There is a certain prejudice against gazebos which this book 
may help to dispel. Apparently, it is a garden adjunct to be 
taken seriously and not a piece of architectural frivolity. It, in 
itself, is something to go to besides being a grateful shelter or 
a chosen spot for out-of-door meals. 

A chapter on water in the garden tells the whole story 
briefly but extremely well. One on rock gardens is briefer and 
somehow less enthusiastically written. The closing sentence 
reads, ‘“The rock garden’s worst enemies are amongst ‘those 
of its own household’ who try to force what inherently has 
its legitimate place and function into all sorts of surroundings 
where it is patently a misfit.” 

City gardens and roof gardens are discussed appreciatively, 
and then come many pages of pictures. There may be some 
quarrel with the illustrations on the basis of their tendency 
to illustrate only large estates and because many of them show 
foreign gardens, but they are printed in brown ink and fasci- 
nating to look at. This reviewer's only quarrel is in the 
paper, which is duli of surface as it should be, but which, 
unfortunately, shows every crease which may be made in it. 

On the whole, this is an outstanding book, the best of its 
kind which has yet been given to the public—a book which is 
free from technicalities, enlivened by flashes of humor and as 
inspirational as it is informative. 


Zephyr Lilies in Variety 


Bb hvy: zephyr lily, Zephyranthes carinata, is well known and 
is usually found growing in pots in many parts of the 
country. The Atamasco lily, Z. atamasco, its North American 
cousin, is a native of the Atlantic seaboard ranging from 
Philadelphia southward to Florida. This species is fast becom- 
ing extinct in parts of the country and should be grown by 
discriminating gardeners who can raise it out-of-doors. It 
thrives better in a protected spot in the open than when grown 
as a pot plant. Its white flowers open in the Spring. The bulbs 
do best in an acid soil and near moisture. 

From the Argentine comes Z. candida, a frail, white cousin 
that blooms in the Fall. More tender than the Atamasco lily, 
it is better adapted to pot culture. It is best distinguished from 
Z. atamasco by its round, rush-like foliage as compared to the 
flat, strap-like foliage of that species. The foliage of Z. can- 
dida persists through the Winter and the potted plants require 
a window where they can have light. 

A very fine yellow-flowered species has the name Z. citrina. 
It is still rather rare on the market, but is well worth the 
trouble necessary to obtain it. In the North it is, of course, 
grown as a pot plant. Ajax is a yellow hybrid zephryranthes 
that is on the market and is excellent. Z. texana is an excellent 
yellow-flowered species. 

Z. robusta is a pink-flowered species that has larger flowers 
than most kinds. It is said to be an excellent cut-flower plant. 
It needs a soil three parts sand and one part leaf mold. 

—T. F. Martin. 
Middlebrook, Va. 


W hui looks like a summer-house at Mt. Vernon is 
a building once used as a diminutive schoolroom. 
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Two Low Hedge Plants 


HE germander, Teucrium chamedrys, is known as an al- 

most continuously evergreen rockery plant, but few 
realize, I think, how pleasing it is for low hedges. Its green is 
not that of the dwarf box, being sometimes a little more cheer- 
ful. It is comfortable at ‘‘Breeze Hill,’’ where we do have zero 
and subzero temperatures, not for a long time but enough to 
make us wary. This teucrium can be sheared and kept just 
where one wants it. It propagates easily and seems to have no 
particular insect enemies. 

The other subject I want to bring up is well known, but 
not for the use I am suggesting. Abelia grandiflora, or rupes- 
tris or chinensis, or whatever else the botanists want to call it 
whenever they are thinking of changing or objecting to the 
name, is an excellent semi-evergreen flowering shrub which is 
effective at any height up to six feet. 

Either as a single specimen or in groups it is surely our most 
effective broad-leaved evergreen, which is not always evergreen, 
for in the “Breeze Hill’’ climate it sometimes suffers, although 
all the results of suffering are removed easily in the Spring 
with the hedge-shears, leaving the new growth to come in 
high beauty. 

This, however, is not the point right now. It is that this 
plant can be used, if it is properly handled, as an extremely 
beautiful, very dwarf hedge plant. We have a little semi-circu- 
lar hedge at “‘Breeze Hill’’ to enclose a peculiarly pleasing 
planting of the Bowes variety of Vinca minor, and some pre- 
cious plants of Berberis chenaulti. This low hedge has been 
kept to seven or eight inches by about four shearings a Sum- 
mer. The shearing prevents its blooming, wherefore it does 
not flower any more than box does, but it is much more 
beautiful, for the shining rich green leaves commend it. The 
bit of a hedge to which I refer is now five or six years old, and 
has not gotten out of hand at any time. This use of abelia is 
commended to Middle States gardeners who can see the oppor- 
tunity for variety in small hedges, and probably realize some 
of the possibilities of a new application. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 





Harrisburg, Pa. 
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; READERS’ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








Thoughtless Nursery Visitors 


EAR EDITOR—A nursery near here has been annoyed 
by the thoughtlessness of its patrons who bring pieces of 
diseased shrubs to them for diagnosis. Sometimes the branches 
are held in the open car window, thereby letting any com- 
municable trouble ‘‘go with the wind.’’ Of course, the idea is 
to save the time of the nurseryman, but he is endeavoring to 
keep his own place absolutely free from disease, and certainly 
does not appreciate improved troubles. 
—Grace R. Votey. 
Ada, Mich. 


Seeding of Miss Lingard Phlox 


EAR EDITOR—In the November 15 issue, the “Roving 
Gardener” doubts the statement of the author of the 
article in the September 15 issue on Miss Lingard, concerning 
seeds on this phlox. Allow me to say that I have grown Miss 
Lingard for many years and never had I seen a plump seed 
until the past (1937) season. Last Fall when I cleaned up and 
cut back the phlox I found that not only Miss Lingard, but 
the new sister, Pink Beauty, had dozens of plump, ripe seeds. 
—AMrs. Frank Leininger. 
Dexter, Minn. 





When Buying Pink Dogwoods 
i EDITOR—Many who buy pink flowering dog- 


wood are disappointed in the plants they receive because 
they had not realized that dealers sell a wide variation of 
colors under this name. Few of the pink dogwoods growing 
wild in this area are as lovely as the white—and such as grow 
wild here are sold by some dealers. For the most part our local 
pink dogwood has small flowers merely tinged with enough 
pink to produce a faded wishy-washy effect. The desirable 
sort, of course, has large flowers of a clear, bright pink. Such 
plants are more likely than not to be grafted stock. When 
catalogues make no specific mention of the sort of pink offered, 
it is well worth while to write to the dealer and inquire before 
purchasing. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 

South Carrollton, Ky. 


Flower Preservation Discussion 


EAR EDITOR—In the December 1 Horticulture, Lelia 

M. Bach differs with the opinions expressed by Profes- 

sor Laurie in his article, ‘A Professor Shatters Old Beliefs.” 

I should like to commend Miss Bach’s letter and affirm her 
described methods of flower preservation. 

In view of 15 or 20 years of work and experience both as 
a gardener and an “‘arranger,”’ I find it impossible to either 
subscribe to or believe in the professor’s edicts! 

I should like to add to Miss Bach’s methods a pet one of my 
own—one that has been very successful, both at home and in 
flower-show work. It is this: Oriental poppies should be cut— 
early in the morning or evening—either half open or in bud. 
Place at least half the stem in water just below the boiling 
point and allow to cool in this water. If just the poppies are 
used in the composition, the water need not be changed, 
till the petals drop—in from four to seven days. Holly- 
hocks also respond to this treatment. Of course, all leaves 
which have been submerged will be blackened, so the container 
to be used must be taken into consideration before submerg- 
ing the stems in the hot water. 

It has been my experience that flowers do last longer in deep 
than in shallow water, with the possible exception of sweet 


peas, which seem to be very agreeable and lend themselves 
happily to any shallow container that takes your fancy. If 
tendrils and leaves from the sweet pea vine are added to the 
usual blossoms, a very much airier and more artistic effect may 
be obtained from these old and lovely favorites. 

—DMarian B. Bradley. 
Highland Park, III. 


Poison Sumac in Decorations 


EAR EDITOR—At a recent meeting of our garden club 
we were to make arrangements suitable for a living-room 
table for Christmas. The material was furnished for the 
arrangements. The containers were also supplied. Six ladies 
were chosen for the work, I being one. We made selections 
from a variety of greens, berries, dried branches and the like. 
The most beautiful of the materials used was poison sumac. 
No member present recognized it and several were very 
severely poisoned. The poison is worse than that of poison 
ivy and spreads until many parts of the body are affected. 
The attention of the doctors was necessary and the pain caused 

by the poison was very intense, lasting about two weeks. 
Some 70 varieties of sumac are known. This was the 
swamp variety. It grows ten or twelve feet high and has 
panicles of gray-green berries that are very beautiful. I give 
this incident to warn others to avoid this very poisonous 
shrub. We should know our plants, poisonous and otherwise. 

—Mrs. O. C. Pulver. 
Hillsdale, N. Y. 


Origin of the Phlox Named Camla 


EAR EDITOR—With further reference to the so-called 

“new phlox’’ named Camla, referred to by Professor 

Wherry on Page 484 of the December 1 Horticulture, I give 
the following facts: 

Phlox Camla came to this country from the Millard Gar- 
dens in England with no reference, as far as I know, as to 
whether a hybrid or not. It has been growing in my garden 
for nearly three years and in a neighboring nursery for five 
years but has never received the publicity it merits. My obser- 
vation has been that it blooms after Phlox nivalis and is looser 
and larger in growth. Whether it be a hybrid or a varietal 
form of P. nivalis, it well merits special mention. Incidentally, 
my plants came from the same source as those of Professor 
Wherry. 

There are a number of named varieties of P. nivalis avail- 
able, including a white form known as Lady Moore and a 
pink one known as Sir Guilford, which from observation of 
variation from year to year in what is sold as P. nivalis, I 
strongly suspect are only varietal forms and not hybrids. 

—Robert C. Moncure. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Garden Bloom the Year Around 


EAR EDITOR—It may be interesting to readers of 
Horticulture to know that in my garden in German- 
town, Penn., there has been something in bloom every month 
of this past year. In January, witch hazel opened its fragrant 
brownish flowerets, and in February, winter aconite and yel- 
low jasmine flaunted their golden blossoms. March brought 
forth various small bulbous things—snowdrops, crocuses and 
the like. April began with daffodils and hyacinths, and by 
May the garden was brilliant with tulips of many colors. In 
June came the glory of the roses in all their sweetness and 
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beauty, and then in July and August a wonderful procession 
of lilies, delphiniums and flowering shrubs. 

In September my splendid gordonia, the Franklin tree, was 
a picture, and October brought lovely chrysanthemums, which 
lasted through November until almost mid-December. The 
beautiful and legendary Christmas roses, Helleborus niger, 
began to bloom in November and will continue to push their 
white blossoms up even through the snow, until ‘““Winter is 
over and past and the time of the singing of birds is come.” 
The very day I am writing this, December 10, there is,— 
mirabile dictu!—a full opened red blossom and several buds 
on my Cydonia oblonga, in its sheltered sunny corner. So 
through the whole cycle of the changing year there has been 
beautiful bloom out-of-doors in my northern garden. 

—lIsabel Mcllhenny Nichols. 

Mt. Airy, Penn. 


Testing the New Phlox Varieties 


ENTION was made in the September 15 issue of Horti- 
culture of the fine qualities and desirability of the per- 
ennial phlox Miss Lingard. —ITtwo companions of this fine 
phlox are now available, identical in foliage and blooming 
period, but differing in height and color. I grew these two new 
sorts for the first time in 1937. The first, and my favorite, is 
Pink Beauty, also sold as Miss Verboom. It is a soft mauve 
pink, almost exactly the shade of the dahlia Mrs. I. DeVer 
Warner, and grows the same height as Miss Lingard. By 
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planting it close to the Shasta daisy Mrs. C. Lowthian Bell, 
with delphinium Zalil behind it, I had a lovely combination. 

The second sort, General Balboa, of medium height, white 
with pink eye and marking, did not please me as well as Pink 
Beauty. Although the foliage appears healthy, the plant has a 
scrubby habit of growth. The flower spikes are small with 
small florets and at no time was mine really satisfactory. 

—AMrs. Frank Leininger. 

Dexter, Minn. 


Golden Flowered Plant in Texas 


F YOU are looking for something a bit out-of-the-way for 

your new rockery, Cotyledon simplicifolia will surely 

please you. The plant belongs to the sedum family—the 
live-forevers—but is very new in this section. 

It blooms in July and August, the flowers covering the 
plant like a golden shroud. The racemes are set thickly along 
their several inches of length, with small yellow balls that 
make a beautiful appearance. As it grows to a height of 18 or 
20 inches, it may be used as a background filler and its vivid 
color will set off everything in front of it. Several plants set 
together will add to its attractiveness. 

This cotyledon is a perennial and once set will care for 
itself. All sedums are agreeable as to location and soil if they 
are given sunlight. 

—AMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Texas. 





New Miracle Flowers — Outstanding 1938 Seed Novelty 


RUSSELL LUPINS 





—‘Lupinus Polyphyllus out 
of all recognition. Never be- 
fore have I seen such marvel- 
ous coloring, or been thrilled 
by such exotic blendings and 
I have seen every ‘worth- 
while’ plant or race of plants 
introduced in the last forty 
years. I have seen nothing to 
come within a mile of the 
new Russell Lupins. The 
Gold Medal was never more 
richly deserved.” — D. W. 
Simmons, Member of R.H.S. 
Floral Committee, in My 
Garden, London. 











—*‘Sensational in character, 
will make a vast difference to 
horticulture for many years 
to come. Setting everybody 
in Horticultural Hall to talk- 
ing with such animation, that 
we got away to seek quietude 
and to think. The sight of the 
cut flowers was wonderful. 
We have much more to write 
about these plants.”-—Ama- 
teur Gardening, London. 











—‘Something new in Lupins 
has burst upon the world. 
The results have been 
astounding. Watch for these 
Lupins which will appear in 
the seed trade in 1938. 
Marvelously brilliant bi- 
colors, superb blends!’ — 
Leonard Barron, November, 
1937, Flower Grower. 














Awarded the 
Royal Horticultural Society 
Gold Medal! 


The First Time the Gold Medal 
has been awarded to Lupins 


$250.00 Offered for One Plant 
$25.00 for a Thimbleful of Seeds 


But none sold! 


Extraordinary colors; many new 
shades never before seen in Lupins, 
self blues, pinks, reds, yellows, 
maroon, purples, etc. Bi-colors 
such as violet and white; blue and 
yellow; red and bronze; red and 
white; purple and cream; blue and 
white; yellow and orange; pink 
and white, etc., the standard one 
color, the keel another. 

Individual flowers above average 
size, upright standards of some 
being an inch across. The flower 
spike resembles a closely set, well 
rounded column of sweet peas; 5 
inches in diameter, 3 ft. or more in 
length; a mass of gorgeous color 
showing no stem. All flowers on 
spike open at one time from top to 
bottom. 

Awarded the coveted Gold Medal 
at the Cheltenham Flower Show of 
the Royal Horticultural Society in 
June, 1937, where the Russell Lupin 
display monopolized the attention 
of the audience. 

As supplies are limited and seeds 
selling fast, place orders promptly 
to avoid disappointment. 

Lupins grow from Iceland and 
Canada to our most southern states 
and from Maine to California. 














Packets—12 seeds 25 cts. 50 seeds 65 cts. 
120 seeds $1.25 250 seeds $2.50 


WARNING! 


To be sure of obtaining genuine Russell 
Lupins, purchase only seeds in the growers’ 
original colored packets, containing the 
simple cultural directions and seeds of the 
originator, to insure success. 


EDWARD C. VICK 


Representative for United States 
205 Elwood Ave., Newark, New Jersey 
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Suggestions About Forced Bulbs 


E PATIENT with your bulbs. Do not disturb the growth 
by an investigation of the root development. Permit the 
roots of all bulbs planted in earth to protrude through the 
bottom of the pot before bringing it into the living quarters of 
the house. This, too, should be done with patience, the bulb 
pan or pot spending several days in the coolest part of the 
house until the bud on its stem begins to show color. Then, 
and then only, should it come into the living room, where it 
should still have the coolest spot so that its color may last as 
long as possible. After waiting 14 or 15 weeks to bring tulips 
into the house, one wishes to give them as long a flowering 
period as one can. 

Crocuses need four weeks in a cool, dark place to root 
properly. They, too, should stay in the coolest spot in the 
house until the blooms are flushed with color. 

When hyacinths are forced in hyacinth glasses the water 
should never touch the bulb itself. Before placing the bulb on 
the glass, filled preferably with rain or distilled water (tap 
water should have a small piece of charcoal placed in it to keep 
it sweet), the base should be thoroughly cleaned, either with 
a dull knife or kitchen spoon. Now place it on the glass a 
quarter of an inch above the water. The bulb and its glass 
receptacle should be kept absolutely dry; the roots will go 
down into the water very quickly and there will be no mold 
on the bulb or discoloration of the water through the drop- 
ping of dried waste from the base of the bulb. 

It is most important to keep them in absolute darkness 
until the bud is well out of the bulb, which can easily be de- 
tected by the fingers. Still the bud must be covered with a 
paper cone, removed only when the flower is flushed with 
color. Then the glass may be set in a light window and there 
will be many long days of enjoyment of the full and sturdily 
compact flower which such attention brings into bloom. 

—Richard V. Johnson. 
Bethel, Conn. 


Answers to Questions on Page 5 


No. 1. White, Swiss Stone, Korean and Himalayan. 

No. 2. The leaves of the firs drop off, leaving the twig 
smooth, whereas a small projection is left on the twig of 
the spruce. 

No. 3. A butternut has a downy patch above each leaf scar; 
the walnut does not. 

No. 4. The coralberry has brown pith in two-year-old 
twigs, whereas the beautybush has white pith. 

No. 5. The philadelphus buds are hidden beneath the leaf 
scars. In the deutzia the buds are not hidden. 

No. 6. Junipers and yews. 

No. 7. The bark on the one-year-old twigs is always green. 

No. 8. The white spruce has slightly gray-green leaves and 
more or less rounded buds in the Winter, whereas the Nor- 
way spruce has yellow-green leaves and more pointed buds 
in the Winter. 

No. 9. The Oriental spruce has shorter, less sharp needles 
and the one-year twigs are pubescent (downy), whereas 
the Norway spruce has longer, sharper needles with one- 
year twigs smooth and free from hairs. 

No. 10. The hop hornbeam has fleshy bark, stouter twigs 
and longer buds with catkins in Winter. The hornbeam has 
slender twigs, no catkins, a smooth bark and shorter buds. 


Revise Ideas on Peach Thinning 


deepsea thinning experiments carried on in western New 
York for the past three seasons at the state experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva show that the thinning operation should be 
timed with relation to the seasonal development of the fruit 
tather than by any set calendar dates and that the effectiveness 
of thinning will depend largely upon the vigor of the tree and 
the number of leaves per fruit rather than upon the even 
spacing of the fruit on the tree. 
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red roses 











ELECTED to memorialize the third 

millennium of the founding of Rome, 
the Eternal City, Rome Glory is undoubt- 
edly the finest red rose yet produced. Its 
heavy crimson bud evolves into large, 
very double blooms of superb form. Open 
blossoms have been likened to greenhouse 
= American Beauties. Flowers are 


ong lasting, ideal for cutting, long stems. 
Palme’. robust and hardy. 


A new rose of outstanding merit 
ALICE HARDING 


(Plant Pat. 202). The masterpiece of a great 
French hybridizer and incontestably the ‘Number 
One’”’ exhibition Yellow Rose of the day. Yet 
an ideal garden rose with handsome plant and 
abundance of flowers. Color a rich golden yel- 
low, uniform and without shading. Exhilarating 
perfume. A rose to delight garden lovers. 


JEAN COTE (Plant Pat. applied for). Named for 
Jean Cote of Lyons, France, a great patron of the 
Rose. An opulent and fragrant rose of orange 
scarlet, with an overcast of light carmel toward 
the petal ends. Plant of medium height and 
branching. A profuse bloomer. When planted in 

oups literally blankets the ground. Large glossy 
Pliege. A novelty greatly admired by all who see it. 


DOUBLOONS—A Golden Climber 


(Plant Pat. 152). Here at last is a really great 
yellow climber. Just what rose lovers have de- 
sired for years. Its clusters of large, golden, fra- 
grant blossoms fairly cover the plant. Vigorous 
grower. Perfectly hardy. Winner of oeuleaee 
Award, highest gift of the American Rose Society. 
Certain to glorify your garden for a long bloom- 
ing season. 


Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen 
and Dealers Everywhere. Also available in 
“Fertil-Potted.” 


ROME GLORY 


the greatest of all 


Non, ‘ 
p FOR NEW Bon? 
Sen EREE 2K 


“All about the New Roses” — 1938 Edition. 
\\ Sketches, charts and experts’ advice insure 


~ 










/ Plant Pat. 
applied for 


up 


\i success with roses. 26 Roses in full color. 


JACKSON & PERKINS company 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses and Plant Specialties 


Department HB1S8S, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
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AN EVENT IN THE 





FLOWER 
WORLD! 


Dreer’s Special Anniversary Garden Book is ready! It 
is a fitting tribute to 100 years of careful, scientific cul- 
tivation of fine vegetable and flower seeds. It is a book 
every garden enthusiast will want to keep as a perma- 
nent record of Dreer’s achievements. Send for your 


FREE copy today. 


HENRY A. 


273 DREER BLDG. 


DREER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Ask Us About Our Large 
Specimen Trees and 
Shrubs for Winter 
Moving 


Among which are Arborvites 
—both white and pink Dog- 
woods — all varieties of 
Taxus (Yews) — Concolors — 
Douglas Spruce—Beech, both 
green and purple—Hemlocks 
—Norway and Sugar Maples 
—Also a host of other worth- 
while Azaleas, Trees and 


Shrubs. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 








5012 DIFFERENT 
FLOWER SEEDS 


DESCRIBED 


The most complete CATA- 
LOGUE ever published, it in- 
cludes many rare and uncommon 
seeds, Choice DELPHINIUM, 
LUPINES, LILIUMS, 
PRIMULAS, SHRUBS, 
HERBACEOUSand ALPINE 
PLANTS in great variety. 176 
Pages crammed with informa- 
tion, 24 Pages Coloured IIlus- 


trations. Free on application, 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
LONDON ROAD 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 











BISHOP RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 
FEEDERS — WILD BIRD CAKES 


No. 118 Bishop 
Suet Rack, of pine 
with hardwood 
dowels, stained 
brown. Complete 
with 2 Wild Bird 
Cakes, $2.00 post- 
paid. Rack only, 
$1.50. At Seed 
and Bird Stores 
or direct. 





Catalogue 
WELLES L. BISHOP 


144 MURDOCK AVENUE MERIDEN, CONN. 





© 1938 NOVELTY PARADE 


@ Read first-hand and authentic descrip- 
tions of new favorites for your gardens 
in Raymond E. Smith's ‘‘Flower Novel- 
ties for 1938,” in the January issue of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Illustrated. 


@ 25c a copy. Write for yours today. 
Better still, send in your trial subscrip- 
tion. 


Trial Offer—7 months for $1.00 
GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 














When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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Tall Hardy Asters in Illinois 


F THE tall hardy asters tried last year, Blue Plume was 

the most outstanding. This variety made a wonderful 

showing the first year in my garden. The flowers are semi- 
double and the deepest and truest blue to date. 

Radiance shows promise as a good pink kind. It grows 
about three feet high, with semi-double blossoms and a dis- 
tinct golden center. This variety was subject to mildew the 
past season and so did not make the showing Blue Plume did. 

Mammoth, which is supposed to grow four to five feet 
high and is rated as the largest-flowered aster, seems to take a 
long time in getting established. The plant is living but that 
is all I can say for it this season. 

In the shades of red, Charles Wilson is best, as it does not 
show a trace of magenta. Although Red Rover and Charles 
Wilson seem similar in habit and color when viewed apart, 
closer inspection proves Charles Wilson to be far the better. 

Colonel F. R. Durham, lavender-blue in color, should not 
be overlooked in any collection. Being a profuse bloomer, one 
plant makes a fine showing, suggesting a billowy mound of 
lavender-blue. Perhaps my experience will help other ama- 
teurs who wish to increase their stock, or who would share 
with other garden friends some of their treasures. Following 
is my method for propagation: 

As plants start active growth in early Spring and are four 
to five inches high, the tops are pinched out and put in a 
propagating frame which has a two- or three-inch layer of 
sand on the soil. A small frame, three by four feet, will 
hold at least 50 cuttings at one time. This is kept going all 
through the season with other perennials as well. 

Care is taken to see that the frame never dries out; it is 
watered twice a day if necessary. In three to four weeks the 
cuttings are ready for a shift to their permanent quarters. A 
week or so after transplanting, the tall-growing varieties are 
given a boost by applying a liquid fertilizer. I find nitrate of 
soda best. One teaspoonful of this chemical is diluted in a 
gallon of water, and two cupfuls of this solution are given 
each plant. This is best applied after a good rain. 

In late Spring this is followed by an application of super- 
phosphate and potash. Two teaspoonfuls of phosphate to 
three of potash are diluted in a pail of water. About two cup- 
fuls of this solution are applied to each plant when the soil 
is thoroughly soaked. 

When chemical fertilizers are used, humus should be pro- 
vided in some form. Spent mushroom manure has been tried 
and found satisfactory in my garden. Early in the Spring a 
layer of this material is spread over the garden where chemicai 
fertilizers are to be used. Presumably peat moss can be used 
instead. 

Where it is impossible to root cuttings in a frame, any 
corner of the garden may be used as well. One may scoop out 
a bit of soil two or three inches deep and fill the hole with 
sand. Water should be applied and the cuttings inserted, after- 
wards being covered with a Mason jar or glass tumbler. A good 
cover to use, when only six cuttings or so are started at one 
time, is a glass tobacco jar. See that the cuttings are kept moist 
at all times. 

—Rose Vasumpaur. 


Western Springs, III. 


Straw Mulch Doubles Apple Yield 


SEVEN-YEAR experiment by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in western Maryland on shallow 
soils with poor water-holding capacity, shows that apple trees 
heavily mulched with straw produced almost twice as many 
apples as trees without mulch. Trees were of the same variety 
and in the same orchard. 
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Guaranteed to Bloom 


No garden is complete without the beauty and 
fragrance of a Water Lily Pool. Water Lilies are 


no weeding—no 


easiest of flowers to Eom 4 
n to prove a de- 
y 


watering—no hoeing. 
light for the whole famil ’ 
SPECIAL BOOKLET —‘‘How to Build a 
Pool.”’ Pool building is my | with this com- 
plete booklet. Construction details show how 
to proceed. Price 10c. 


Send Today for NEW CATALOG 


Illustrated in natural colors. Catalog contains 


everything you will want 
4 FREE to know about a Water 
Canada ISe Garden. Write today! 


STRICKER 


Everything for the Water Garden 


8104 BROOKSIDE AVE. 8124 RAINBOW TERRACE 
SADDLE RIVER. N. J. INDEPENDENCE, ©. 


PLANTS and SHRUBS 
Protect? ““Winter-Kill’’ . 
Goren ren 


FREE BULLETIN TELLS [P2334 
HOW, WHY and WHEN [=~ 


Don’t let Winter-Kill rob == 
you of valuable shrubs and 

perennials this year, when a mulch of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss will 
protect them inexpensively. Our new 
bulletin on Winter Mulching tells when 
to mulch, how deep a mulch should be, 
and gives other important information. 
Write for Free copy today. Address 
Dept. H 1-1. 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street New York, N. Y. 


LILIUM SEEDS 


of easy germination to 
start now 
Sown indoors now, varieties like 
Formosanum and White Queen will 
give some flowers the first year. 
Per pkt. 
Formosanum, early and late vars. 25c 
Preecox White Queen, big white 








OR 








SR 6 ca Wie wicwy 90's 64-040 0mKe 25c 
George C. Creelman ............. 50c 
CSandidum, new Salonica var. ... .50c 


Davuricum Iwato, superb variety 50c 
Collection 12 easily germinated vars. $2.00 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 





Destroy Moles 


THIS EASY WAY 


MOLOGEN 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


An efficient powder. Non-poisonous 
to pets, soil, or grass. ids your 
lawn of moles in 2 to 3 days. Odor- 
less, easy to use. Prices: 1/2-lb. can 
50c; l!/2-lb. can $1.25; 5-lb. can $4. 
Write, if unable to obtain from dealer. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Established 1897) 
Dept. AB 37th and Filbert Sts., Phila., Pa. 


PLANTING GUIDE FREE 


If interested in making your home grounds 
more beautiful or your orchard more fruit- 
ful, you need our 44-page Planting Guide, 
listing and defining more than 800 varieties 
of Fruits and Ornamentals. It tells you what 
to plant and how to plant. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
WAYNESBORO VIEGINIA 
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Fil Calan in hn Cth Dekden sin 


T IS easy to plan a shrubbery border which will préyidp, 
color and bloom in the Spring and early Summer, but how 
few, relatively speaking, provide for Fall color! The latter 
can be achieved, if thought is given to the plan, through 
foliage and fruit. This past Fall I saw a shrubbery border 
which was so alive with color that passers-by often stopped to 
look at it, the owner told me. A few of the shrubs which 
incited this interest are here mentioned to indicate the 
possibilities. 

As one approached the border, which was about 350 feet 
long and extended along two sides of the property, Cotone- 
aster racemiflora songarica, literally filled with red berries, 
stood out. This shrub, which is so beautiful in the Fall, is 
‘slightly tender in exposed locations. It usually does well in 
protected locations and among other shrubs. 

Next appeared the dull red foliage of Viburnum carlesi, 
which has exquisitely fragrant blossoms in the Spring. V. 
dentatum and V. cassinoides, with bunches of blue-black ber- 
ries, were also prominent. 

Ilex verticillata provided masses of splendid red berries. 
Both sexes of this shrub must be planted to obtain the fruit, 
as the male and the female flowers are produced on separate 
plants. The failure of plants to fruit is due to the fact that 
this dicecious character is not recognized. Plants of both sexes 
are now obtainable at some nurseries. 

Another shrub furnishing color in the border was Photinia 
villosa, which is all too seldom used. It is easily grown, often 
reaches a height of ten feet, and in the Fall has good yellow, 
or reddish yellow, foliage and great numbers of attractive 
scarlet berries. 

Euonymus yedoensis was present with excellent red foliage, 
like that of the dogwood, and four-lobed fruits which when 
open exposed a red berry in each lobe. This is a good, erect 
shrub with clean foliage. 

I also found an old-time friend in this border, the red 
chokeberry, Aronia arbutifolia. The great bunches of large, 
red berries made it extremely colorful. Callicarpa japonica, 
which does not bloom until August or September, and there- 
fore is doubly valuable, offered purple berries. 

The cranberry-bush, Viburnum trilobum, with scarlet 
berries and yellow foliage, and the gray dogwood, Cornus 
racemosa, with masses of gray berries, were present and added 
to the Fall splendor of this border. A few specimens of the 
Cornelian cherry, C. mas, and one of the pink-flowering dog- 
wood, C. florida rubra, provided beautiful foliage color and 
masses of red fruits. 

The sun streaming through these shrubs, lighting up foli- 
age and fruit, made a sight long to be remembered. Every 
border can have Fall color and beauty. It only requires intelli- 
gent planning, and if the initial cost is perhaps a little greater, 
one will be well repaid. 


—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


New Control for Orchard Mice 


ANY remedies for controlling field mice in orchards have 
been experimented with from time to time. As a rule, 
amateurs depend upon the time-tested plan of enclosing their 
tree trunks with some protective material like chicken wire or 
heavy paper, but a rodent-control specialist in the United States 
Department of Agriculture is now recommending a poison 
called rodenticide. This is used with fresh-cut apple bait, 
which should be exposed directly in the mouse trails found 
under the cover of mulch, old sacks and slabs of wood or in 
burrows that enter the ground. The mice are known to be 
most active between 11 a.m. and 4 p.m., and it is wise to put 
the bait in place early in the morning. 
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RARE FLOWER 


Seeds @ Bulbs 

The new 1938 catalog carries descrip- 
tive offerings of nearly 3000 Unusual 
Flowers, including seeds of LILIUM 
WARDI, FRINGED GENTIAN, 
BLUE TIGRIDIA, FRANELINIA, 
AQUILEGIA JONESI, GOLDEN 
CLEOME, MECONOPSIS VIO- 
LACEA, RARE SAXIFRAGAS, 
PITCHER PLANT, PINK CALLA. 
And BULBS, “hard-to-find’”’ kinds in 
wide assortment. 


It gives colors and foliage, heights, 
seasons, habits and requirements; 
just those quirks of information that 
hide so stubbornly when wanted most. 
You will need the catalog as a rigidly 
accurate work of reference: you will 
read it because it is humanly, indi- 
vidually, interesting. Sent gladly on 
request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Derr. B, MERCHANTVILLE,N. J. 































The romance ot 
roses—their history 
care, and use outdoors i \ 
and in, how to plan and 

plant rose gardens —all is graph- 
ically told in our booklet “Beau- 
tify With Roses.” Your copy FREE 


1938 STAR ROSE CATALOG 


describes 186 finest roses ranging from our 
famous tiny TOM THUMB, world’s smallest 
red rose, to mammoth DIRECTOR RUBIO with 
6%: inch blooms. Shows 71 in color, including 
the very newest. All STAR ROSES are sturdy 
2-yr,, field-grown plants adapted to climate 
anywhere in U. S 

Send today for our catalog or “Beautify 
With Roses.” Either is FREE. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. 


WEST GROVE 290, PA. 
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GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 








FOR COMPLETE 
GARDEN SERVICE 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


FRAMINGHAM, NO. ABINGTON 
MASS. MASS. 














urpee’'s 


SEED CATALOG 
Well send it. to 


144 pages, overflowing with 
actual and complete 
information about every flower 
and vegetable worth growi 
Many originated on Burpee’ 
famous Floradale Farms in Cali- 
fornia and Fordhook Farms in 
100 pictures in 
. Write teday! 









- 
au * 32! Burpee Bidg.. 
Tug ¢ W: Atlee Burpee Co. iiiadsiphia 
COUPON, Send Burpee’s New Seed Catalog free. 
4 Send large Packet of Burpee’s 
Crown of Gold 


{ody : Send % Ounce 
D Send % Ounce Marigold 
U ”) Enclosed is $........ i 
g NEMO 2. ccccccccescccsccccscecceccce 
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_ R.H.S- 
D. W. Simmons, Pr jon. 
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IN COLOR 


Sree lA 
AND INSTRUCTION BOOK 


¢ VAUGHAN’sS new garden annual 

is the world’s outstanding seed catalog. Shows 240 
different flowers in color—describes 2164 newest 
varieties of annuals, perennials, roses, water lilies, 
gladioli, dahlias and all other favorites-——many 
unobtainable elsewhere. Also fine-flavored table veg- 
etables. Contains cultural instructions, complete 
pictures, prices (with special discounts and offers), 
descriptions of everything home gardeners could 
desire. Sent FreE—post-paid. Write today! 
SPECIAL FOR 1938— Tiniest zinnia (Z. Lin- 





iaris) deep orange, yellow stripe. 10 in. 
tall, spread 2 ft. Send 10c for large pkt. 
FS) VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 34 
Sy 10 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
}) 47 Barclay Street, New York 
EXETER 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box 144 Exeter, New Hampshire 





“A Little Book about ROSES” 


A different kind of Catalog (35th Annual Issue), 
written by men who have spent their lives with 
Roses and Peonies. Shows in natural colors the 
most promising Rose introductions and the cream 
of the standard kinds; tells all about culture, prun- 
ing, etc. Write for your copy——FREE. 

GEO. H. PETERSON, INC. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 
NURSERY: PARAMUS RD., ARCOLA, N. J. 
MAIL: Box 45 FAIR LAWN. N. J. 





ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


Excellent SEED FLAT 


12”x 14”, clean %” stock, cleated ends 
and well built for service, $4.50 doz. 
POTTING FLAT for 48 small or 24 
large paper pots, slide end and pots, 
complete, $.75 each. Made and used 
by a practical gardener. 


JOHN P. BRAYTON, Putnam, Conn. 














Rare and Fancy Camellias 


There's a thrill in growing these ex- 
quisite winter-flowering evergreens of 
regal dignity; their alluring color tones 
- numerous forms, and exciting 

individuality. Easy culture in ‘‘cool’’ 
greenhouse. 48-page cultural booklet 
free with order, otherwise $! 
paid. Illustrated catalogue ‘‘H’’ 

@ America’s finest prize-winning, pot 
grown Camellias, gratis. 


“LONGVIEW.” CRICHTON, ALA. 
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Growing Lilies From Seed 


; T) URING the past year almost every publication devoted to 


gardening has mentioned the ease with which Lilium 
formosanum can be grown from seed. It is a beautiful lily and 
the fact that all the good things written about it are true, may 
stimulate interest in growing other species from seed. 
Although there probably is no other lily that will flower 
the first year from seed, there are a number which will show 
some bloom the second year, which places them in a class with 
most perennials. Outstanding among them are L. regale and 
L. pumilum (tenuifolium), both beautiful, hardy and easily 
grown. Golden Gleam, usually classed as a hybrid of L. pu- 
milum and L. martagon album, is as easy as L. pumilum and 
will probably bloom as soon. L. cernuum, very similar to 
L. pumilum, comes readily from seed but makes a smaller bulb 
the first year. L. willmottie and L. maxwill germinate abun- 
dantly and make heavy grassy foliage and good-sized bulbs by 
frost, while L. davidi runs them a close second. With me 
L. henryi showed a much lower percentage of germination but 
the plants that grew were models of health and vigor. 
The following table gives an actual record of germination: 


. cernuum — sown February 20 — germinated March 28 
. davidi — “‘“ February 20 —- x April 2 
. henryt = February 20 — - March 30 
. pumilum —- February 20 — A March 18 
.willmottiie — February 20 — a March 30 
. formosanum — March10 — March 20 
. maxwill —- March 13 — April 10 
. regale os March 13 — April 2 
Golden Gleam — March13 — April 3 

L. formosanum, Price’s variety, showed considerable bloom 
by October; Wilson’s variety, none. 

All of the species mentioned did equally well during the 
seedling stage in a light compost of leaf mold, sand and garden 
loam in equal quantities. The seed was sown in six-inch pans 
and watered by immersion, a light covering of the same com- 
post being applied after the first watering. If the covering is 
applied while the soil is dry the seeds tend to jump out. 

With the exception of L. formosanum, the seed pans were 
placed outdoors in the snow for about a week after planting 
and then brought into a cool greenhouse. All the greenhouse 
did was hasten germination, for I left other seeds outdoors 
which germinated readily with the approach of warm weather. 


—J. Roy W. Barrette. 


Lansdowne, Pa. 


Garden Practices in New Jersey 


HAD a border of sweet alyssum along my dahlia bed last 

Fall which kept on blooming until a frost killed it 
Thanksgiving week. Also I had dahlias until the second week 
in November. The colors were mor. pronounced during Octo- 
ber and November than they were in August and September. 
I have an ideal dahlia bed. It used to be an old ash heap. It is 
about six feet wide by 36 feet long. In preparing this bed, I 
dug out some of the ashes but left the greater part there. 

In order to keep the soil from washing out, I gathered flat 
rocks from the neighboring lots and used them as a retaining 
wall by setting them on end in the soil along the edge of the 
bed. Over these rocks grows the sweet alyssum, which com- 
pletely hides them. 

I have chrysanthemums planted in my perennial bed, which 
is against the house, running from north to south, 36 feet 
long by five feet wide. The chysanthemums are in a row at the 
back of the bed. About the first part of April I dig up the 
plants, take off the shoots I intend to us and replant them. 
Each Spring I dig into this strip of soil, bone meal and sheep 
manure, half and half. The sheep manure is for the immedi- 
ate growth and the bone meal is for the Fall flowers. 


—RMrs. Agnes Mary Gibson. 
Harrison, N. J. 
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SEABROOK NURSERIES 


We will ship, prepaid, 2 each large 
gladiolus bulbs, correctly labeled for 
$2.00: 
AMADOR 
BLUE DANUBE 
BETTY CO-ED POLAR ICE 
ELKHART SALBACH’S PINK 
JEAN DU TAILLES VANITY FAIR 
MAMMOTH WHITE WASAGA 

Extra Gratis—2 Talisman 

Send for New 1938 Catalog 

SEABROOK NURSERIES 

SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MISS EDITH ROWE 
PELEGRINA 





YOU WILL WANT TO KEEP THIS SEED 
CATALOG as a GARDEN REFERENCE BOOK 


because it gives Planting dates—Germina- 
tion periods—Colors and heights—Sowing 
suggestions —a description of new, un- 
usual flowers for 1938. 


Send for your FREE Catalog today 
Colorful Planting Calendar for 1938—10¢ 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
137 W. Colorado Street Pasadena, Calif. 


HYDRAZINE SULPHATE 


is recommended by Prof. Alex Laurie 
of Ohio State University, in “Horti- 
culture,” December 15, 1937, to keep 
cut flowers fresh longer. We offer a 
convenient size ready to use without 
any bother. Sent postpaid, 15¢e each 
or ten for $1. 


H. WATERHOUSE, Chemicals 
8 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Finest TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
in... and DELPHINIUMS 


Including our own outstanding new 
creations. Write today for attractive, 
illustrated catalog. 


VETTERLE and REINELT 
Hybridizing Gardens 
CAPITOLA 








CALIF. 


ROR ELA LE SELENA PILE ILL ELIE IL LTIEEA 
o=m—= A Real Garden Spot = 
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LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON 
Starts January 4, 1938 
John A. Parker, S.B.,M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





DAHLIAS: We have the largest collection 
of strong stem cactus dahlias in the United 
States. Catalog sent on request. Lee’s Dahlia 
Gardens, P. O. Box 34A, Steilacoom, Wash. 





GREENHOUSE, 8’x 10’, $98.00, can _at- 
tach to any building. George Pearce & Son, 
Greenhouse Builders, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





EDUCATIONAL LECTURE for home dirt 

gardeners. General or specialized subjects. 

Special rates to small Clubs. LD T. 

BENT, 124 Edgell Rd., Framingham Center, 
ass. 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


HORTICULTURE 





